Avercamp

life of the market towns. In winter, when skates and sledges were
in use, there was the winter carnival or kermesse, as it can be
seen in the paintings of Avercamp. The boors are merrymaking
upon the ice. The remoteness of this winter kermesse is given
by Avercamp in unrelenting detail. It may, even, be this especial
or particular seclusion, as if his subjects were lost in their bucolic,
snowbound world, that makes this painter, whose dates are
given as 1585-1663, appear to belong to a century earlier than
Ms own. He is less vigorous than Pieter Brueghel. His figures
are smaller, less vulgar, less of the peasant. There are always
coxcombs, young men in ruffs and feathered hats, at the ker-
messe. Often, for deeper probability to the unreal scene, the
winter afternoon is bright enough to see the steeple of the next
village, and its villagers at their own kermesse in the distance.
But no one goes towards them. They are in a separate world, a
mile or two away. Fires have been lit upon the ice. An ox is
roasting. This is no Sunday, for they are playing games. This
makes the crowd of boors into a shape of rings, or circles. They
are drinking mulled beer or wine and have begun to slip and
tumble. All static objects have a hard crust of snow upon them.
And the snowflakes are falling again. The sun is setting. Every-
thing that happens contrives to remove the kermesse further and
further into remoteness. It is time to go indoors.

We turn, now, from the Boors of the Dutch Polders, to the
Puritans. Those persons whom we may think fortunate in their
exile, whether it is true in fact and took them to another con-
tinent, or whether they lived at no greater distance than in a
village of their own, in a dale, or on the fells, had the inner con-
tentment and the growth that we must envy. They knew pros-
perity in little things. They made their lives a pattern and fulfilled
its shape. Their dress and manners kept them apart from other
men. The most beautiful setting for their quiet virtues is to be
found wherever there has been a Quaker settlement. Probably
the best instances of this occur in Ireland. The old town of
Limerick can give the picture of that past; while in proof that
these were universal virtues of exile or emigration, and not only
to be found among the Quakers, there are the rows of neat
houses with their infinitely varied doorways, at Portarlington,
in Queen's County, where the Earl of Galway settled a colony
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